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MEMOIRS OF JAMES COCKBURN. 
(Continued from page 758.) 


After remaining at home a few weeks, I set 
out on the 8th of the 8th month, in company 
with James Jackson, to finish the visit to War- 
rington Quarter. Reached York that evening, 
having travelled forty miles ; and next day at- 
tended Warrington meeting, which was small, 
no notice having been previously given. Ina 
feeling of tender sympathy with a weak state of 
society, I was led to open the causes of declen- 
sion, weakness and spiritual insensibility ; show- 
ing that they originate with ourselves, and 
increase against us by our yielding to the spirit 
of the world and living at ease, though in the 
exercise of outward form. The quickening in- 
fluence of the spirit of Christ, as the means of 
our help, was shown to be necessary, in order 
that we may dedicate our all to the Lord’s ser- 
vice. ‘ Let others do as they will, but as for 
me and my house we will serve the Lord.” Ea- 
couragement flowed freely to the Friends pre- 
sent, to press forward to the attainment of this 
experience, that they may become the means of 
introducing a revival of pure religion. 

10th. Attended Newberry meeting by appoint- 
ment. It was large, and many appeared thought- 
ful. Next day had a pretty large meeting at 
Huntington, and felt sympathy and good-will 
toward the people—this was expressed in much 
simplicity, and I was favored to open several 
states and conditions, applying gospel doctrines 
thereunto, in much freedom and openness. Truth 
seemed to prevail, and general satisfaction to be 
felt. The spirits of some seemed to be shaken 
and judged by the evidence of Truth, and I left 
them with peace of mind, On the 12th, bein 
first day, we were at Monallen meeting; an 
had open communication on the importance of 
improving the means of Divine grace, that we 
may experience an increase, and come to partake 
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of the fruits of righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the holy Spirit. 

13th. We went on by Shippensburg, Cham- 
bersburg and McConnel’s-town, upwards of eighty 
miles, to Bedford ; and thence twelve miles to 
Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting ; which was 
an open, satisfactory time. The doctrines of 
Truth appeared to have free course, and Friends 
were much encouraged in the love of the gospel. 
On the 16th, we travelled on through Newry, 
Nice’s Valley and Sinking Valley to James 
Wilson’s, in Half-moon Valley, Centre county, 
being about seventy miles from Dunning’s Creek. 
18th. Attended Centre Monthly Meeting, com- 
posed mostly of young people, and had a free, 
open time among them, to their encouragement 
and the relief and comfort of my mind. Lodged 
at Thomas Moore’s ; and next day proceeded on 
eighteen miles to Bald Eagle meeting at two 
o’clock. Many of the inhabitants attended, and 
the doctrines of Truth were opened to them. I 
felt tender sympathy towards them, and affec- 
tionately bade them farewell. Lodged at John 
Irwin’s; and on the 20th returned to Thomas 
Moore’s where I had left James Jackson unwell. 
21st. We proceeded through valleys and over 
mountains on our way homewards. Reached 
Thomas MeMillan’s at Warrington on the 23rd, 
and next day James Jackson felt most easy to 
return home. 25th. I attended the Quarterly 
Meeting of ministers and elders, for Warrington 
Quarter, and was opened to hold up the nature 
and qualifications of gospel ministry. In these 
respects, love is the fulfilling of the whole law. 
Divine love is the proper element for minds ded- 
icated to the promotion of Truth. Touched 
these subjects in a tender, feeling manner, and 
found peace,—directing all, ministers and elders, 
to keep near the living stream of gospel love and 
life, that, the flock may be led to the true place 
of refreshment. 

26th. Attended Warrin meeting, which 
was large. After a time of deep travail, I felt 
an opening to direct their attention to the nature 
of gospel promises, and how to attain their ful- 
filment to 7 — states as anes In 
proceeding, I found openness e and 
obtained ood of ated. Next day, attended 
Warrington Quarterly Meeting, which was large, 
orderly and comfortable. I was concerned to 
recommend a close attention to the exercise of 
spiritual worship, as the alone medium by which 
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an increase of strength can be obtained, and a .some preface and connexion, might usefully sup. 
revival of life experienced. Parted with many | ply the place of essayed epistles to other Yearly 
Friends in much love and tenderness, and lodged | Meetings, as being calculated to convey to dis. 
at Joseph Griest’s. In company with Jonathan | tant brethren a more lively representation of the 
Jessop, I then came on to York, and was at their | real state of the meeting. € proposal being 
meeting on first day, the 29th. Was favored | rather new to most Friends, was discussed in a 
with the tendering influence of gospel love, and | free and candid manner, but at length it was 
in the extendings thereof much encouragement | concluded to continue in the usual practice, at 
and consolation attended my mind, closing my! present. I dined at Isaac McPherson’s, in com- 
labors in this visit with peace. pany with John Livingston, a native of the same 


i tland, with myself. The relaxation 
In the year 1822 James Cockburn returned | county in Sco Ae yse 
from Maryland, and engaged in the weaving busi- ! aie conversation was pleasant and agreea- 
ness in Philadelphia. He was recommended by| + at ; : 
certificate from Nottingham to Philadelphia eee amr nee a hm erie 
Monthly Meeting for the Western district. In | UP Wit) S¢ven cilleren oo P 
PECTS : . minutes and certificates of Friends from other 
this city bis residence continued to the close of : : 

. : Yearly Meetings were read. Next morning the 
his days, and he was concerned in the manufac- : ree : 
torine Wabinens select meeting had another sitting at eight 

ee : _. |o’clock. After free communication of weighty 

On the 22nd of the 10th month, 1823, with , counsel, the clerk produced and read a minute 
quiet _ oo er oe home in —_ | expressive of the exercise prs senses of this 
to atten timore Yearly Meeting. r | meeting respecting its several branches, stating 
ae by a . ete a , that the true cause of A ogigen among this a 
and Gunpowder, I reac timore in the | of Society, appeared to be a slackness or wanto 
evening of the 24th, having been much engaged | ethesiog te the Divine gift; and suffering the 
during the journey, in reflecting on the nature | mind to be drawn under the disqualifying mix- 
of intellectual life, and absorbed in movings of | tures of the world. A dili ot stuation to, and 
humbling and tender feelings. On seventh day, | close indwelling with the gift was earnestly re- 
the 25th, attended the select Yearly Meeting, in | commended ; and a copy of the minute directed 
which, after a time of strengthening and cement- | to be sent to the Quarterly and Preparative select 
ing silence, several appropriate communications meetings. 
were delivered, adapted to the nature of select The Yearly Meeting was this day engaged in 
ee oe ane — oo | the eens 7 — pn of — by -_ 
meeting g was made renewedly ing and answering the Queries. Many remar 
thankful in feeling the Divine invitation extended | ws made, and much counsel was extended in 
toa large congregation,—was also engaged to | a lively manner and with much feeling. On 
direct their attention to the Divine call, “ Come | such occasions, it is important to exercise our 
unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, liberty in the Truth with charity, under that re- 
and ye Se ~~ rest to = a oan, | straining influence which or Poo “er from 
ing to show that we must obey the Divine , falling under the direction an ects of crea- 
by coming unto Christ in our feelings and minds, | vane affection. 
and that we must walk with him in the path of On the 29th, the clerk produced and read 5 
obedience, in order to partake of salvation from | minute, embracing a condensed view of the ex- 
sin, and enter into the full enjoyment of gospel , ercises ‘of the asset respecting the state of 
benefits. In the afternoon I attended the same Society : which was referred to a committee to 
meeting, where came Stephen Grellette and J. | become the subject of an epistle to the Quarterly 
Hubbard. Stephen was engaged to show the | and Monthly Meetings constituting the Yearly 
nature and effects of gospel love on the Christian Meeting. In this minute, the cause of many 
mind, and tenderly encouraged all to press after | deficiencies was traced to a —— weed pure 
its attainment. Christian love, which purifies the and pre- 

27th. The ae Meeting met at ten o’clock, it for the proper discharge of every duty, 
a nan ens | Sameer a nes ere 

ess. 

Stabler opened a view which hadoecurred tohis| 80th. I attended the Western meeting for 
mind, in relation to the epistolary correspondence | worship in the morning : the a communica- 
— other Yearly ee he usual mode | tion in which fell on 8. Grellette, ae 

appointing committees to draw essays general view of the dispensation in 
tles, to him to have settled in formality | fogard.to outward manifestation and inward ope- 


of epi 
ity 
and produced much heaviness and flatness, ration. In the afternoon and next day, the re- 
—while extracts from the general exercises of maining business of the Yearly Meeting was 
the Yearly Meeting were often lively and im- ' transacted in harmony and brotherly condescen- 
pressive; and he thought such extracts with | sion, and the meeting closed. 
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In the 5th month, 1825, James Cockburn 
again entered into the married state with Rebecca 
Jobson, a daughter of Joseph Budd, and widow 
of Charles Jobson, of Philadelphia. 


1827. Having passed through some trying 
circumstances in relation to the state of our reli- 
gious Society, I regret my not having kept a 
record of particular occurrences as they took 
place, which might have been useful to myself 
and others. 

10th mo. 13th. I attended the committee of 
forty Friends, appointed by the general confer- 
ence held in the 6th month last, to sympathize 
with and assist Friends in the several meetings 
throughout the Yearly Meeting. On sitting 
down with members from different parts of our 
Yearly Meeting, my mind was humbled and 
drawn into tender sympathy with the seed of 
life in a wrestling remnant who have travailed 
for the arising of Truth into power and domin- 
ion. Under this exercise, I was brought to re- 
collect and mention the example of Jesus Christ 
previous to the fulfilment of the work given him 
todo. He retired whole nights apart into pri- 
vate places to pray; evidently showing the ne- 
cessity of his followers frequently retiring into 
the Divine gift, and waiting for renewed qualifi- 
cation to be rightly exercised in every service. 

On the 14th, I attended our meeting held in 
Carpenters’ Court, where a number of country 
Friends attended, and divers testimonies were 
livingly borne to the operative influence of the 
light of Truth, as always held by us as a people. 
It was a strengthening and encouraging time, 
thus to meet with many of our former country 
Friends in love and near unity of spirit. 

15th. About the tenth hour the Yearly Meet- 
ing assembled ; men Friends in a large tempo- 
rary wooden building erected for the purpose 
near Green and Fourth streets, and women 
Friends in Green street meeting house. It was 
estimated that near two thousand men Friends 
were present, and about as many women. A 
sensible solemnity and tender feeling were wit- 
nessed, and the oat rongien to be owned 
throughout by the Head of the church. 

(To be continued.) 


A Tribute to the memory of Hannan FouLkg, 
a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Pa., 
who died on Seventh day morning, 12th of 
12th month 1857. 

She was born the 14th of 8th month, 1780. 
Much of her long and useful life was devoted to 
teaching school. She was many years a teacher 
at West-town, several years ina private boarding 
school, and taught Friends’ schools at other 
places, by which she became extensively known 
and beloved. 

She was peculiarly gifted, both in ing, 
and in imparting instruction to children, and 
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remarkably qualified to train the youthful mind 
to habits of quietude, decorum and kindness. 

By precept and example, she encouraged the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, and all who 
partook of her instruction in school, or elsewhere, 
were taught to re with reverence the inval- 
uable truths they inculcate. She advocated, and 
practiced the reading of them in school,—con- 
sidering them a powerful auxiliary in right edu- 
cation. 

In the autumn of 1821, her elder brother’s 
wife was removed by death, who, in her last ill- 
ness, feeling deeply for her husband and the 
little children, earnestly requested that her sister- 
in-law (to whom she was nearly attached) should 
come and take charge of her children ; with this 
request she complied, and filled the trust com- 
mitted to her with faithfulness and increasing 

The widow and the orphan were special ob- 
jects of her interest, lending them as much 
as she could a helping hand ; and the many let- 
ters and salutations of love she received from 
these, and her numerous friends and relatives, 
were a t comfort and consolation to her, 


as an evidence that her labors hadbeen appre- 
ciated, and that she had a place in the best affeo- 
tions of so many dear friends. 

It was her lot to pass through many close trials 


and sore afflictions ; she suffered from the effect 
of a fractured bone three different times, yet she 
viewed these as chastenings from the Father of 
Mercies, to draw her more into retirement, and 
to @ nearer acquaintance with Him. When 
called upon to part with two of the dear children, 
(after having attained the years of manhood) 
whom she had faithfully endeavored to “ train in 
the way they should go,” and fondly hoped to 
have them with her in the decline of life, 
she believed He had in great mercy taken them 
unto himself, and bore these privations with 
Christian resignation, evincing that her faith 
was in Him who seeth “the end from the be- 
ginning.” 

For several of the latter years of her life, she 
filled the station of Elder ; in this relation, her 
faithfulness, discernment and kindness were 
conspicuous, and many (especially those young 
in the ministry) entertain an affectionate remem- 
brance of her attention. 

She had great unity with religious family vis- 
its, and encou them, remarking that our 
Society would be y strengthened if this 
work was more fai i 
in visitin, 


trials ; such 
visits to many of these she believed would be 
attended with a Divine blessing. 
love the remainder of her life. In this family 
she et ee and some 
of the neigh which she taught more than 
twenty years to great satisfaction. 
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Though fora few years past her sight had 
become much impaired, and her bodily powers 
enfeebled, yet she continued to attend meeti 
whenever able ; indeed, she sometimes went in 
great weakness, yet would say, that she oft felt 
refreshed, by thus mingling with her Friends in 
the solemn act of Divine worship. The last she 
attended was the Monthly Meeting at Plymouth, 
on the 3rd of 12th month; took an interest in 
the business that came before it, and remarked 
that it had been a good meeting. 

On the 7th, she visited a sick relative, in com- 
pany with a dear cousin. That night she was 
taken with a severe chill, followed by fever, and 
though we thought her sufferings great, (being a 
disease of the heart,) yet she bore up under them 
with patience and resignation, expressing a con- 
cern for those who waited upon her. To one 
who visited her, she spoke of the injunction of 
Christ, “‘ In your patience possess ye your souls.” 
In this respect we believe she was eminently 
favored to the last. 

Her day’s work appeared to be fully accom- 
lished. She several times remarked that it felt 
ike First day; her understanding remaining 

clear to the last. On one saying that her breath- 
ing appeared easier, she replied in a low voice, 
“ Oh, I have had the nicest time ;’’ soon after, 
with a smile on her countenance, she fell into a 
sweet sleep, in which she peacefully passed away, 
in the 78th year of her age. 

On reviewing the uprightness, faithfulness and 
devotion of this dear friend, we are forcibly re- 
minded of the testimony of the Prophet, “ That 
the work of righteousness shall be peace, and the 
effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance 
forever.” J. F. 


AN EXTRACT FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY 
WILLIAM LAW. 


To speak with the tongues of men or angels 
on religious matters, is a much less thing than 
to know how to stay the mind upon God, and 
abide with him in the closet of our hearts, ob- 
Serving, loving, adoring, and obeying his holy 
power within us. 

Rhetoric and fine language about the things 
of the spirit isa vainer babble than in other 
matters; and he that thinks to grow in true 
goodness by hearing or speaking flaming words, 
or striking expressions, as is now much the way 
of the world, may have a great deal of talk, but 
will have but little of his conversation in heaven. 

I have wrote very largely on the spiritual life, 
and he that has read, and likes it, has of all 
men the least reason to ask me any questions 
about, or visit me on that occasion. He under- 
stands not my writings, nor the end of them, 
who does not see that their whole drift is to call 
all Christians to a God and Christ within them, 
as the only possible life, light, and power of all 


goodness they can ever have, and therefore as 
much turn my readers from myself, as from any 
other lo here, or lo there. I invite all people to 
the marriage of the lamb, but no one to myself. 
Witi1aM Law. 


For Friends’ Intell'gencer. 


I am well aware that the feelings of a mother, 
when bereaved of a most affectionate and dutiful 
child, may prompt her to lay before the public 
that which, though invaluable to her, would 
seem to others to be of little or no importance. 
But my desire upon the present occasion is to 
encourage the tare youth to cultivate, in the 
spring-time of life, those plants of the heavenly 
Father’s planting, which will produce fruit, to 
the glory and honor of his holy name. 

Mary M. Coates, daughter of Ellis and Abigail 
Coates, died at the residence of her father, in 
van Oxford township, Chester county, on the 
18th of last month, aged 17 years. 

She had been for six or seven years living with 
an uncle and aunt, and on the last day of the old 
year she came to spend a happy “ New Year's 
| day” with her father’s family ; but on the eve- 
ning of that day was attacked with pneumonis 
in its most violent form. She had had, for some 
weeks previously, a bad cold and cough, but not 
so as to prevent her from attending school, or te 
| cause alarm in the minds of her friends. For 
about one week the violent inflammatory stage of 
the disease continued, during which she suffered 
great pain. After this period, the pain was not 
so violent, but there was a feeling of languishing 
and oppression, attended with a cough, scarcely 
| less distressing, all of which she bore with a re- 
|markable degree of fortitude and resignation, 

affording to her bereaved parents, relatives and 
friends the most consoling evidence that her 
purified spirit was prepared to enter the mansions 
of rest and , 

On the seventh day of her illness, being in « 
| sweet frame of mind, her placid countenance 
| beaming with feelings of gratitude and love, she 
| said, “Oh, I do enjoy these times.’”” I queried 
| of her if she enjoyed being sick and suffering 

pain; she replied, “I enjoy having so many 
of my dear friends around me.” Her father 
asked whether she enjoyed that day or that day 
week ago the most ? She replied, “ this has been 
the happiest day of my life.” 

Upon another occasion, when we had thought 
her near the close, she revived a little, and mavi- 
fested a desire that we should all come and kiss 
her, and 80 affectionate and tender was the influ- 
ence of her spirit, that we were affected to tears. 





| Her sister ht her infant also to receive her 


embrace. The little creature came smiling and 
inging toward her in its innocent glee, when 

e observed, “It is the only smiling face ! 
see, I would there were more such.” She often 
would say to me, “ mother do not look so sad.’ 
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One night, after suffering extremely, we thought 
she could not last till morning; she expressed a 
great desire to go, several times asking us to feel 
her pulse; when it was said to be quite strong, 
she replied, “‘ Oh! don’t say so.” She, however, 
lived some days after, and upon her feeling 
rather better, she would look a little toward re- 
covering. I told her I wished her not to be flat- 
tered, but endeavor to keep her mind in a state 
of calm resignation, wherein she would feel no 
anxiety about the issue; that I felt an evidence 
all would be well with her. She replied, she felt 
no anxiety, but she did not know but that she 
might be spared a little longer to do the best she 
could ; adding, she had been too anxious to go 
the other night ; it was not right that she should 
be impatient. 

She often asked us to read portions of Scrip- 
ture to her, expressing gratitude and satisfaction 
when we did so, also evincing an unusually clear 
perception of the importance of the truths im- 


About an hour before her departure, being 
very much oppressed and distressed in her breath- 
ing, she said, “‘ Oh, I could bear what I now 
suffer, if I thought it would be no harder, and 
would not continue very long.” I told her not to 
anticipate any thing, but endeavor to bear pa- 
tiently what she had to at the present time, and 
I believed she would be enabled to endure all 
that would be permitted her to suffer. Her two 
brothers being called to her bedside, she motioned 
to them to kiss her, then asked me to pray for 
her; this was not more than ten or fifteen min- 
utes before her close. She spoke no more, and 
after a short convulsive expression of agony her 
gentle spirit passed quietly away. 

On the seventh day of her illness, she dictated 
the following : “I send a pressing invitation to 
my dear teacher and schoolmates, all who will 
take the time, to come and see me.”’ I am going 
to that bright and beautiful world where angels 
dwell in the presence of our heavenly Father ; I 
rejoice in the prospect, and I wish you all to 
come ; she then added, “ tell them that my heart 
wrote, though my pen did not.” A. ©, 

lst mo. 25th, 1858. 


EXTRACT FROM CHANNING. 


Nothing would be more unjust, than to de- 
cide on men’s characters from their peculiarities 
of faith ; and the reason is plain. Such pecu- 
liarities are not the only causes which impress 
and determine the mind. ur nature is exposed 
to innumerable other influences. If indeed a 
man were to know nothing but hia creed, were 
to meet with no human beiags but those who 
adopt it, were to see no example and to hear no 
conversation, but such as were formed by it; if 
his creed were to meet him every where, and to 
exclude every other object of thought; then his 


character might be expected to answer to it with 
great precision. But our Creator has not shut 
us up in so narrow a school. The mind is ex- 
posed to an infinite variety of influences, and 
these are multiplying with the progress of 
society. Education, friendship, neighborhood, 
public opinion, the state of society, ‘‘ the genius 
of the place” where we live, books, events, the 
pleasures and business of life, the outward crea- 
tion our physical temperament, and innumerable 
other causes, are perpetually pouring in upon the 
soul thoughts, views, and emotions ; and these 
influences are so complicated, so peculiarly com- 
bined in the case of every individual, and so 
modified by the original susceptibilities and con- 
stitution of every mind, that on no subject is 
there greater uncertainty than on the formation 
of character. To determine the precise opera- 
tion of a religious opinion amidst this host of 
influences surpasses human power. A great 
truth may be completely neutralized by the 
countless impressions and excitements, which 
the mind receives from other sources; and soa 
great error may be disarmed-of much of its 
power, by the superior energy of other and better 
views, of early habits, and of virtuous examples. 
Nothing is more common than to see a doctrine 
believed without swaying the will. Its efficacy 
depends, not on the assent of the intellect, but 
on the place which it occupies in the thoughts, 
on the distinctness and vividness with which it 
is conceived, on its association with our common 
ideas, on its frequency of recurrence, and on its 
command of the attention, without which it has 
no life. Accordingly, pernicious opinions are 
not seldom held by men of the most illustrious 
virtue. I mean not then, in commending or 
condemning systems, to pass sentence on their 
professors. I know the power of the mind to 
select from a multifarious system, for its habitual 
use, those features or principles which are gener- 
ous, pure and ennobling, and by these to sustain 
its spiritual life amidst the nominal profession 
of many errors. I know that a creed is one 
thing, as written in a book, and another, as it 
exists in the minds of its advocates. In the 
book, all the doctrines appear in equally strong 
and legible lines. In the mind, many are faint- 
ly traced and seldom recurred to, whilst others 
are inscribed as with sunbeams, and are the 
chosen, constant lights of the soul. Hence, in 
good men of opposing denominations, a real 
agreement may subsist as to their vital principles 
of faith; and amidst the division of tongues, 
there may be unity of soul, and the same inter- 
nal worship of God. By these remarks I do not 
mean that error is not evil, or that it bears no 
pernicious fruit. Its tendencies are always bad. 
But I mean, that these tendencies exert them- 
selves amidst so many counteracting influences ; 
and that injurious opinions so often lie dead, 
through the want of mixture with the common 
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thoughts, through the mind’s not absorbing 
them, and changing them into its own substance, 
that the highest respect may, and ought to be 
chorished for men, in whose creed we find much 
to disapprove. 


TRIALS—REWARDS. 
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justify their imprisonment. Out of this number 
180 were supplied with homes and employment. 
A detailed aceount of the cases will be found in 
his jourual, ror for the purpose. Very few, 
out of the whole number liberated, were com. 
mitted for sufficient cause. This being made 
clear to the minds of the magistrates, and to the 
Court, their liberation was effected in most in- 


“Tf in this life only we have hope in Christ, | stances without costs. The whole amount paid 
we are of all men most miserable.” This was the | during the year was but two hundred and thir. 
language of the persecuted apostles, who had teen dollars and sixteen cents ($213.16), being 


given up every earthly satisfaction to follow 
Christ, and it is still sometimes the language of 
those who feel themselves depressed in spirit, 


| 


the costs in rinety-seven (97) cases, leaving eleven 
hundred and fifty-two (1152) discharged, with- 
out the expenditure of any money. In doing 


and who are ready to look back and consider the | this, great care has been taken not to defeat the 


many self-denials they have practised for the 
sake of Divine favor. Though we are often 
told of the happiness of virtue, and sensibly feel 
that it has its reward, yet the steady adherence 
to it in all points will not be unattended with 
conflicts, which we shall find the need of superior 
strength to enable us to pass through. ‘If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
take up his cross daily and follow me.’ This 
eould not have been a necessary exhortation of 
our Saviour, if he had seen that the path of 
rectitude he pointed to would be smooth and 
even, and unattended with difficulty: but He 
who knew the secrets of the heart, knew how 
prone it was to evil, and the necessity of con- 
stant watchfulness and self-denial, to subdue its 
various corrupt passions and inclinations, which 
were continually warring against the soul. It 
is therefore vain to expect an exemption from 
these trials; we should rather endeavor to sup- 
port them with meekness and patience, and en- 
deavor to bear with fortitude even reproach 
and persecution, if it should happen to be our 
lot. A consciousness of our own integrity, is a 
sure source of consolation in the severest trials ; 


ends of justice, or in any way shield the guilty 
from punishment. 

The amicable settlement of these cases has 
been productive of much good; not only in pre- 
venting hundreds of families from being broken 
up, but a saving to the tax payers, of $4,233, 
for food; allowing for each one but twenty cents 
per day, from the time they were released to the 
commencement of the term of the Court in which 
their cases would have been tried. If all the 
formality of law, sarees for their trial, had 
been gone through with, it might have cost the 
city in addition $4,608, for preparing and igno- 
ring bills of indictment. 

is statement is based upon the supposition, 
that all the bills would have been ignored, which 
is the least expensive way of disposing of them. 
Had true bills been found, the expense would 
have been increased almost three-fold; when, if 
the parties were acquitted, the costs would have 
been put upon the city. 

Besides this avoidance of expense, much 
unnecessary suffering and useless detention in 

rison has been saved to friendless parties, who 
S this aid have been able to apply their time 


and if we can but appeal, as some did formerly, | to the support of their families, and in keeping 


‘Lord we have left all and followed thee,’ we 
shall likewise receive the consolatory promise of 
an abundant reward.” 


Fourth Annual Report of Wu11AM J. MULLEN, 
Prison Agent. 
Philadelphia, January Ist, 1858. 
Wituiao 8. Perot, Chairman of the Visiting Committee 
on the County Prison. 

RESPECTED Sir :—In obedience to a resolution 
of the Acting Committee of the “ Philadelphia 
Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons,” the Agent submits his Fourth Annual 
Report, in doing which, he will give a brief sy- 
nopsis of the result of his labors during the 
year. He has been instrumental in releasing 
from prison, twelve hundred and forty-nine 
(1249) persons; most of whom were innocent, 
er whose-real offences, upon investigation, were 
found to be of such a trivial nature, as not to 


them together. It does not need much stretch 
of the imagination to understand that, when the 
head of a femily is imprisoned, there may be 
much suffering amoug wives and children. The 
release of these persons has, in the aggregate, 
saved to them twenty-one thousand one hundred 
and ninety days, or an average of about seven- 
teen days each. Estimating their labor at sev- 
enty-five cents per day, it would amount to the 
sum of $15,892.50. Many startling incidents 
could be given in reference to those who have 
been, released. The fact of so large a number 
of persons being unjustly confined in prison, is 
an alarming circumstance; and shows that an 
obligation exists for the community, or those in 
authority, to examine into it, with a scrutiny 
which would lead to the correction of an evil 
that has grown into a gigantic system of op- 
pression and of fraud. Men deprived of their 
liberty—mothers torn from their children and 
incarcerated in prison, without cause, or for very 
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trivial offences—and, in many instances, by the 
assumption of power on the part of magistrates ; 
must necessarily cause, not only much suffering 
to individuals, but must create, in the minds of 
these victims, sentiments of hatred towards 
their oppressors, that in time may lead to actual 
crimes. 

The present system of dispensing justice is 
uncertain, and very far short of what it should 
be. Petty quarrels, originating from trifling 
causes, not unfrequently engender bad passions ; 
and for revenge, persons hasten to a magistrate 
and make oath against the opposite party, in 
most cases having no substantial foundation; and 
the one who arrives last at the office is usually 
the victim. 

In such cases, a judicious and peace-making 
disposition on the part of the magistrate, would 
often reconcile the parties, and induce more 
kindly feeling, and greater forbearance toward 
each other for the future. 

When these cases have come under the care 
of the Agent, he has found thata kind and con- 
ciliatory course has generally accomplished the 
object; and he has reconciled those who had 
previously been hostile toward each other.” 

The growing practice of perjury, in many 
ceases from sheer ignorance, and wilfully in 
others, is assuming an alarming aspect; and has 
now become a fearful feature in the cause of 
crime. No man’s life or liberty is safe under 
this disregard of obligations, that should bind 
man to man, and men to their Creater. The 
District Attorney recently, in addressing a jury, 
said, that it was necessary that they should care- 
fully scrutinize the testimony of the witnesses, 
not only in the case then before them, but in all 
cases that might come under their notice. He 
said that he knew plenty of men in the (ity, 
who could be hired for a glass of grog, or for 50 
cents, to swear falsely and to testify, to please 
interested parties. 

That there were many such constantly prowl- 
ling round the court room, seeking for a job; 
and he had no doubt that many were within the 
hearing of his voice at that time. That he 
could produce the men if required, at almost a 
moment’s notice; and in view of such a state 
of things, he felt it to be his duty to put the 
jury on their guard. The truthfulness of this 
statement, made by the District Attorney in 
open Court, can be fully corroborated by facts 
that have come under the observation of the 
Agent. The following cases are samples: 

A man of good character was arrested, tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to nine months impris- 
onment at hard labor in the County Prison, 
charged with the larceny of $170 in gold. 
When arrested, a purse was found upon his per- 
son containing $220. At the time of his con- 
viction the Court ordered $170, out of the $220 
to be paid to the prosecutor. Immediately after 
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the conviction, the Agent, at the request of 
several respectable citizens, took the matter in 
hand and gave it a thorough investigation; when 
it was ascertained, to the satisfaction of the 
Court, that the prisoner was innocent. It was 
proven, by the affidavits of eight persons, that 
the money had been received from them; and 
that it was his own earnings, to which he was 
justly entiiled. It was proven also, that he had 
been seen with the money previously to the al- 
leged robbery. When these facts were presented 
to the Court, together with evidences of good 
character, the sentence was reconsidered by the 
judge, it being within the same term, and the 
prisoner discharged. He was then restored to 
his family and business, and saved from ruin. 
But the money taken from him, the $170, was 
not restored; the perjurer had fled with the 
money, and could not be found! 

Another remarkable instance, is that of nine 
men, who were convicted in our court for assault 
and battery; two of whom were sentenced to 
nine months’ imprisonment, and the remaining 
seven to six months each. After they were sent 
to prison, it was ascertained that they were in- 
nocent. The facts, as the Agent found them to 
be, were: that a designing and artful man, with 
a hope of exterting money from them, had in- 
flicted injuries upon his own son, a boy of about 
15 years of age, which maimed him, so much 
so, that he was carried into Court on the back of 
his father to testify. This he did, in accordance 
with his parent’s instructions. The boy acted 
his part well. His crippled condition gained 
the sympathy of the jury, and resulted in the 
conviction of nine honest Germans. Scarcely 
one of the prisoners could speak English. Some 
of them were housekeepers, with families de- 
pending upon them for support; and others were 
strangers, just arrived in the country, who had 
money, and were on their way to-the West. 
They were lodgers at a German boarding house, 
where the occurrence was said to have taken 
place. The Agent ascertained that the whole 
story was a fabrication, and that the father and 
son had perjured themselves, and that they were 
both impostors. That the boy was not injured 
by these men, that he had been an inmate of the 
Almshouse, that his father resided in one of the 
lowest dens of iniquity in Shippen street; and 
that they were beggars by profession; it after- 
word appeared that the father had inflicted the 
injuries upon his boy by sticking pins in him. 
When these facts were presented to the Court, 
the judge reconsidered the sentence, and released 
every man from prison. Since this occurrence, 
the prosecutor has been arrested for making and 
passing counterfeit coin. The dies and imple- 
ments were discovered at his residence in Ship- 

n street; and 3500 in gold was found upon 

im. He was previously represented in Court as 
a poor man, who was ruined through the injury 
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done his son, he being his only support. When 
the Agent last saw him, he was in prison and 
endeavoring to purchase his liberty. 

The Agent obtained the release, from a ma- 
gistrate, within a few days, for 40 persons within 
48 hours, none of whom should have been com- 
mitted to prison. .Twenty of the number were 
inoffensive colored people. Their liberation was 
effected by the Agent, upon making application 
to the Court for a writ of habeas corpus. When 
a notice was served upon the magistrate he gave 
their discharge without costs, the judge consent- 
ing thereto. The charge was that of a disorderly 
house, which was untrue; it was a mere assem- 
bling of the neighbors to relieve a poor sick 
woman. While there, they were arrested, com- 
mitted to prison, and required to pay $4.12 
cents each, before they could be released. The 


Agent had the whole number liberated without | 


expense to the parties, upon the payment of only 
$1, which was paid to the clerk of the Court for 
the writ. 

The total number of commitments for the past 
year were 15,540 persons, a large number of 
which were commitments and re-commitments 
for vagrancy ; of the whole number but 543 upon 
trial were found guilty and sentenced, 371 to 
hard labor and 172 without labor. Of the 5,845 
bills acted on by the Grand Jury, 2,765 were 
ignored. 

The judicious management of the new Board 
of Prison Inspectors, is such as to have met with 
the general approval of good citizens, who have 
had the satisfaction of seeing that at least one 
public institution is managed by pure minded 
and disinterested men. The affairs of the Prison 
have been conducted with great economy, at the 
same time fully carrying out the law in providing 
for the prisoners. There has been a saving du- 
ring the year, of $23,670, in the expenses of the 
Institution. 

The cleanly condition of the Prison, and the 
thorough discipline that exists in each depart- 
ment, under the direction of Mr. William B. 
Perkins, the principal keeper, is such as to re- 
flect much credit upon him, both as a man and 
an officer. His long experience of twenty-eight 
ro in the management of prisoners, has made 

is services valuable and satisfactory. 

The health of the prison is good, there being 
little or no sickness ; a fact which is creditable 
to the physician, Dr. H. Y. Smith, who is in 
attendance daily, and has managed his depart- 
ment with skill and economy. 

The moral instruction given on the Sabbath, 
under the direction of the Agent, (who is regu- 
larly present,) continues to be of a varied and 
interesting character, and satisfactory to the 
hearers. Bishop Potter and other religious 
teachers, have from time to time given their val- 
uable services for the benefit of the prisoners. 

Measures are now being taken by the Inspect- 
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ors of the County Prison, to give employment to 
the vagrant population committed to that insti- 
tution. A mill for the grinding of wheat is to 
be put up in the building, erected for a hospital, 
(but not used as sueh for several years,) which 
is to be worked by the vagrants. If the project 
proves successful, it will have the effect some- 
what to reduce the expenses of the establishment. 
The following is an abstract of the Report 
made by a Committee, appointed to verify the 
particulars of the facts set forth by the Agent. 


To THe Acting CommiTTEE, &c. 

The Committee to whom was referred the Re- 
| port of Wm. J. Mullen, Prison Agent, having 
| examined the same, and compared it with the 

Journal of the proceedings of the Agent, aided 
| by such other evidence as was conveniently ac- 
cessible, they are satisfied of the accuracy of the 
| general exhibit made by it. And with regard 
| to the special cases which have been introduced 

to illustrate the wrongs perpetrated in the com- 

munity, under form of law, they have made in- 
quiries of the highest authority (the Judges, 

istrict Attorney, and Records,) and have had 

_ them all confirmed. 
| We are renewedly confirmed in the <0 
that the cause of humanity is extensively sub- 
served by the zealous and disinterested efforts of 
| the Agent. 
Signed, E. H. BONSALL, 
WM. 8. PEROT, 
OLIVER EVANS. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo. 6th, 1858. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 20, 1858. 


We publish in our present number the Fourth 
Annual Report of the Agent of the Prison Socie- 
ty, showing that through unprincipled means 
many innocent persons are committed to our 
county prison, where for .weeks, and sometimes 
months, they are unjustly incarcerated. The 
crime of perjury, as there exhibited, exposes any 
one who may become its unfortunate victim to 
be separated from his family, depriving them of 
his services, and involving them in sorrow and 
poverty. The suppression of this dreadful evil 
should not only claim the attention of those in 
power, but of every good citizen, and it seems 
highly important that a disinterested agent should 
be employed to attend to the interest of such as 
need redress. 


Marriep, On the 11th inst., at the house of Jesse 
Blackburn, according to the order of the Society of 
Friends, Taomas W. CiEaver, (son of Wm. and Ana 
Cleaver, deceased,) of West Branch Monthly Meeting, 
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Clearfield county, Pennsylvania, to Rura M. Brack- 
guen, daughter of Jesse and Edith Blackburn, of Dun- 
ning’s Creek Monthly Meeting, Bedford county, Pa. 


Diep, On the 7th day, 6th inst., near Burrsville, 
Caroline county, Md., after a short illness, Exisna 
Metoney, a member of North West Fork Monthly 
and Centre Particular Meeting, in the 52nd year of his 
age. His disease, which was inflammation of the lungs 
and jaundice, he bore without a murmur, remarking, 
« if it is the Lord’s will I shall get well; and if not, I 
am willing todie.”? Throughout his sickness he mani- 
fested a spirit of sweet resignation, giving to those 
who attended him satisfactory evidence that he was 
prepared for the final change. His bereaved family, 
and the Monthly Meeting of which he was a useful 
member, will greatly feel his loss. 

——, Near Unionville, Centre County, Pennsylva- 
nia, on Fifth day evening, 12th mo. 30th, 1857, Jere- 
sian S. Dounine, only son ef Jacob and Jane Douning, 
aged 16 months. 


——, On 2nd mo. 12th inst., of scarlet fever, Dixon 
Isaac Lewis, in the 3rd year of his age, youngest child 
of Joseph H. and Hannah Lewis, of Harford Co., Md. 

——, On First day morning, the 7th inst., at his 
residence, Kingsessing, Joun Grsson, in the 69th year 
of his age. 


ON THE EYE. 
OF THE MORBID SENSIBILITY OF THE RETINA. 


In some people the eyes acquire a morbid sen- 
sibility to light, where there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the retina is inflamed. 

This is very remarkable in those people who 
have long been confined in dark places, the eyes 
not being able to endure the ordinary light of 
day: while, at the same time, they can distinguish 
objects in an almost inconceivable obscurity. 

Buffon relates a remarkable instance of an 
officer who was thrown into a dark dungeon, 
where the light never entered, and no opening 
but a hole at the top, which was always kept 
close, except when opened by the keeper to put 
down provisions. After remaining in it some 
weeks, the unfortunate man began to think he 
saw some little glimmering of light. This inter- 
nal dawn seemed to increase from time to time, 
s0 that he not only began to discover the parts 
of his bed, and other large objects, but at length 
could perceive the mice that frequented his cell. 
After some months’ siafineensat, hs was set free ; 
but such was the effect of the darkness upon his 
eyes, that he could not, for some days, venture 
to leave his dungeon, and was obliged to aceuy- 
tom himself by degrees to endure the light of day. 

Instances have also been narrated, and with 
every probability of truth, of prisoners who had 
been for many years confined in dungeons, hav- 
ing been found altogether blind, when they were 
exposed to the light of day. This calamity was 
said to have happened to those who were released 
from the Bastile, when that prison was destroyed. 

This morbid sensibility to light, is, in a lesser 
degree, exemplified by the improper use of shades 
and coverings to the eyes. It often happens that 
people wear a shade to relieve diseases of the 
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eye, which are not attended with increased sen- 
sibility to light; but this, finally, takes place, 
and can always be relieved by gradually exposing 
the eye to the ordinary light of day. 

Tn like manner, as vision becomes impaired 
by the exclusion of the eyes from light, so any 
inordinate exposure produces an increased sensi- 
bility in these organs. The inhabitants of those 
northern regions which are constantly covered 
with snow, keep their eyelids nearly closed, and 
do not see distinctly during the day. To pre- 
vent their eyes from being injured, and to enable 
them to see more distinctly, these people wear 
an instrument consisting of a thin and light piece 
of wood, which covers both eyes, and in which 
there is a long, but narrow horizontal split or 
chink, opposite to each eye. By this ingenious 
contrivance, the eyes are guarded from all lateral 

| and dazzling light, whilst the chink is sufficiently 

| wide to allow of a pretty extensive range of vis- 
| ion on the surface of the earth. 

Travellers on the hot and sandy plains of Af- 

| riea, find their vision equally injured, as those 
who live in countries covered with snow; and 
they are in the habit of wearing a piece of black 
crape before their eyes to diminish the quantity 
of light, as well as to prevent the particles of sand 

| falling into the eyes. 

The inhabitants of some of the Eastern coun- 
tries, where the sun shines with dazzling splen- 
dor, have a practice which enables them to see 
more clearly, whilst, at the same time, it beauti- 
fies the countenance, by giving brilliancy to the 
eye-ball. A black pigment, composed of finely 
levigated oxide of antimony, mixed with oil, is 
spread over the edge of the eyelids, and roots of 
the ciliz, and renewed as occasion requires. 

Various other causes render the eyes suscep- 
tible of distinguishing minute objects in obscure 
light. Boerhaave mentions the case of a man 
who could read during the night, when he drank 
too freely. Richter saw a man who had an in- 
flammation in the eye in consequence of a blow, 
who could read in a dark night. Pellier makes 
mention of a woman that was blind during the 
day. The pupils became so contracted in a clear 
light, that they almost disappeared. 

It has been told of Tiberius Caesar, that if be 
awoke in the night time, he could see all objects 
as clearly as if they had been illuminated with 
a bright light ; but that in a short time, the ob- 
jects grew fainter and fainter, till at last they 
vanished. The same thing is also told of Alex- 
ander. Asclepiodorus is said to have read books 
in the night-time, without the assistance of any 
kind of light; and Hieronymus Cardanus as- 
sures us, that when he was young, he needed 
not the assistance of a candle to read in the dark. 
Similar cases are mentioned by many medical 
writers ; the affection being denominated Nye- 
talopia, or night vision, and treated of as a dis- 
tinct disease.—Dr. Wardrop, of Edinburgh. 
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From the Athqswam. about four hours’ distance from the Isle Royale, 
EXPLORATION OF NORTH AMERICA. and arrived at Fort William. The following 
Tue settlement of the boundary between | day, the 13th of June, they recommenced their 
ourselves and the United States—the importance | journey in canoes, and then went up the White 
attached to Vancouver's Island, as well as the} Fish iver, where they found the scenery mag- 
gradual extension of our population in the| nificent, but very difficult navigation and the 
north west of Canada—makes us desire to be-| labor severe; the rain fell in torrents; and on 
come acquainted with the countries lying to the | the second day a tree fell upon the canoe of Mr. 
north of the newly defined frontier, and Sir | Palliser, and he escaped by jumping out, and 
Roderick Murchison, in his address at the | they encamped during the night in the rain. 
Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Geographical hey then sent the two boats down the river 
Society this year, points out a region, including | with one of the Indians to the main camp at 
at least 112,000 square miles, extending from | the mouth of the White Fish River to go round 
the head waters of the Assiniboine River to the | to the falls of the Kakabaka, while Mr. Palliser 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, and from the|and Dr. Hector, accompanied by two Indian 
Northern branch of the Saskatchewan to the | lads, started to make their way across the forests 
49th parallel of latitude, our boundary with the | by compass course for the Falls, which journey 
United States, which had remained almost com- | was accomplished without material difficulty,— 
pletely unexplored. the swollen rivers being crossed by cutting 
It was the intention of Mr. Palliser, one of | down trees and stepping along them. They 
those Nimrods which Great Britain sends oe- | arrived at the Falls guided by the loud roar of 
casionally out to those regions, and- whose bear | the water, and pushing through the wood, 
shooting exploits are well known, to proceed, at | climbed on a high ledge, from which they saw 
his own expense, in order to explore this region. | them to the greatest advantage. The height 
He, therefore, made application to the Royal | was measured very accurately, which proved 
Geographical Society for advice and information | to be 171 feet 9 inches; and these falls, al- 
as to what was desirable to be known,—the | though not so extensive as those of Niagara, 
result of which was, that the Council strongly ' are according to Mr. Palliser’s correspondence, 
recommended Her Majesty’s Government to aid | much wilder and a great deal higher. He 
the undertaking. The consequence of this thinks them far finer than those of the American 
application was, a grant of £5,000, so as to| side of Niagara, which have too much the ap- 
enable Mr. Palliser to be accompanied by Lieut. | pearance of an overgrown milldam. On this 
Blakiston, of the Royal Artillery, on the recom- | table land they were surprised to find two gla- 
mendation of the President of the Royal Soci- ciers of hard snow on the 18th of June. ‘The 
ety, to conduct the astronomical and physical | camp was very picturesque, surrounded by 
observations,—-Mr. Bourgeau, an experienced | torrents and mountains, and in the midst of 
botanist, —and Dr. Hector, who, besides a| evergreens. 
knowledge of his profession, has that of geology | _ They then began their arduous canoe route, 
and zoology. Mr. Palliser. was the leader of the rising at three in the morning, paddling till 
expedition, from his previous success in dealing eight, then camping for breakfast, going on till 
with the Indians; and the chief objects of the | one, then camping for dinner, and at the paddle 
exploration were set down as follows : again from three till eight in the evening,—the 
First. To survey the water parting between | navigation being often prevented by severe por- 
the basins of the Missouri and Saskatchewan ; | tages, where every thing must be carried, canoe 
also the course of the south branch of the Sas-| and all, which is done by two men at a time, 
katchewan and its tributaries. relieved every eight or ten minutes, and this 
Secondly. To explore the Rocky Mountains, | sometimes for a s of three or four miles. 
for the purpose of ascertaining the most south- | Mr. Palliser was shown one place where a man 
erly pass across to the Pacific within the British | fell with the bow end of the canoe on his shoul- 
territory. ; der, and his head was completely severed from 
Thirdly. To reporton the natural features | his body. Thunderstorms were also severe; one 
and general capabilities of the country, and to} on the 17th of July struck an Indian tent close 
construct a map of the routes. to their camp, and killed a map, three women, 
The expedition was delayed some time in| and a cat,—one body being fearfully burnt, 
consequence of tie illness of Mr. Palliser,—but | actually charred, but the others not externally 
at length he sailed, on the 9th of May, with| injured. Nor is human life entirely safe from 
his companions, and, after arriving at New | the Indians,—two instances of men with French 
York, proceeded to Lake Superior, which on the | Canadian names having been given, who had 
11th of June they found covered with masses of | been shot by the Sioux Indians. The Red 
floating ice, which would have jammed their | River settlement is pronounced to be a curious 
‘frail canoes, but they engaged to be taken in a| example of the impossibility of assisting people 
steamer, through the ice floating about, to| who will do nothing for themselves. The people, 
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who are of Indian origin, are starving in a fer- 
tile country from sheer indolence. From the 
Red River they went to Pembina with difficulty 
by horses used to running buffaloes, but not to 
draught. At Pembina, which is a wretched 
place on the frontier, Mr. Palliser found an 
American post office. A wooden post driven 
into the ground marked the frontier, and was 
found to be correct in latitude by the expedition. 
The further route was to be the Saskatchewan 
River, previous to wintering at Carlton House 
fort. The summer of 1858 is to be employed 
in traversing the country of the Blackfeet and 
Blood Indians, between the northern and south- 
ern Saskatchewan, and in tracing the southern 
branch up to its sources, in order to get a know- 
ledge of the practicable passes in the Rocky 
Mountains, with a view to access to the Pacific, 
independent of what is within the American 
frontier or inconveniently to the north on our own 
territory. The time must come when the coast 
opposite Vancouver's Island will be connected 
with Canada overland. A thorough knowledge of 
the facilities or difficulties offered by the Rocky 
Mountains, is, therefore, one of the greatest 
desiderata of North American physical geogra- 
phy. The detailed accounts of the progress of 
the Expedition have been communicated to the 
Royal Geographical Society. 


PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
AGRICULTURE. 


Sidney G. Fisher ypueee to the society, on 


behalf of Joseph Lovering, copies of his 
pamphlet, describing the experiments by which 
he has demonstrated that sugar, of good quality, 
and in profitable quantity, can be produced in 
the northern States of this country, from Sor- 
ghum saccharatum, or Chinese sugar cane, with 
specimens of sugar and molasses manufactured 
byhim. Mr. F. said, it is now about four years 
since this plant was introduced into the United 
States by the agency of the patent office. Man 
experiments have been made since then wit 
very limited success, sufficient indeed to prove 
that sugar could be produced, but whether in 
sufficient quantity to render the plant valuable 
for that purpose was doubtful, and generally 
denied. The question has been solved by Mr. 
Lovering. His scientific and intelligent experi- 
ments have shown, beyond dispute, that the 
manufacture of sugar from the Chinese cane 
can be made in the middle and northern States 
a profitable branch of business for the invest- 
ment of capital and industry. 

These experiments, made at his country seat 
on the York road, about five miles from this city, 
prove that at a moderate estimate, 1200 lbs. of 
sugar can be grown on an acre in Pennsylvania, 
and probably much more in many soils and by 
means of improved cultivation. 
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At 5 cents per | 
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lb , 1200 lbs. are worth $60 per acre. An acre 
will produce, moreover, seventy to eighty gal- 
lons of molasses of the best quality—sufficient 
to pay the expense of cultivation and manufac- 
ture—leaving the sugar clear profit. In addi- 
tion, the leaves of the plant afferd fodder for 
cattle superior to corn fodder, and also thirty to 
forty bushels of seed or grain, which cattle, hogs 
and poultry feed on with avidity. For both of 
these, $10 would be a low estimate, which, ad- 
ded to the sugar, would give a nett gain of $70 
per acre fora moderate crop. There is little 
doubt, however, as Mr. Lovering informed me, 
that 1500 pounds might easily be obtained. 
This result compares very favorably with other 
staple productions of our agriculture. An aver- 
age crop of wheat on good farms, does not ex- 
ceed twenty bushels per acre, which, at the pre- 
sent price, is worth he $25. From this is to 
be deducted the expense of cultivation and of 

reparation for market, not less than $10, leav- 
ing only $15 profit, whilst the straw is inferior 
to the blades and seed of the sugar-cane for feed- 
ing, and affords, probably less manure than the 
bagasse, or stalks, after the juice has been ex- 
pressed. The average crop of corn is not higher 
than fifty bushels per acre, worth about $30. 
The expense of cultivation is $10, which leaves 
$20 of nett gain, less than one-third the profit 
of the sugar-cane. 

Such is the practical result of Mr. Lovering’s 
experiments. What has been done by him, 
on a small scale, may be done by others on 
a large scale, now that he has shown the way. 
Indeed, be says that it is as easy to make sugar, 
when once you know how, as it is to make a pot 
of mush or a kettle of apple butter. Every 
farmer, therefore, can make his own sugar, and, 
with greater facility, his own molasses, which is 
a very simple process. An acre would much 
more than supply molasses for the consumption 
of an ordinary family, and I have been told by 
several farmers in Delaware, that they made it 
last year, with great ease and trifling expense. 
From these facts it is safe to predict that the 
manufacture of sugar will be speedily intro- 
duced as a branch of business in the northern 
States. Our people are always eager to enter 
upon any new field of industry when the hope 
of gain leads the way. 

It is an evidence of advancing civilization and 
improvement in the condition of the people, 
when the luxuries of one age become the neces- 
saries of another, by means of the extension of 
commerce or discoveries in science and the arts. 
This has been the case with tea, coffee, tobacco 
and cotton, the consumption of which has so 
enormously increased within the last century, 
that they control the trade of the world, and 
have become the basis of the wealth and power 
of nations, So, also, has it been with sugar, 
now used habitually by all classes of society. It 
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was unknown as an article of food to the Greeks 
and Romans, though it has been made in China 
and India from a remote antiquity. It was in- 
troduced into Europe by the Saracens, in the 
tenth century, and into England by the Genoese 
and Venetians, in the fifteenth. In the seven- 
teenth it was still a luxury, confined to the rich 
——honey having been generally used for the pur- 
pose of sweetening. In the year 1700 the quan- 
tity consumed in England was only 10,000 tons ; 
in 1844 it had risen to 180,000 tons, and in 
1856 it was 310,000 tons. In that year there 
were about five hundred and forty-five millions 
of pounds of sugar, and twenty-four millions of 
gallons of molasses imported into the United 
States, valued at nearly $27,000,000. 

These statistics show the importance of sugar 
as one of the great staples of human consump- 
tion and sources of wealth. It is exclusively a 
production of southern climates, and of slave 
labor. In its social and political influence, there- 
fore, more especially in this country, it is second 
only to cotton. Cotton has become, in half a 
century, indispensable to the comfort of’ every 
householder in Europe and America. The in- 
dustry and support of vast multitudes depend on 
it. It sustains a large part of the wealth and 
trade of nations. Take away cotton, and the 
loss to humanity would be incalculable. The 
world is dependent on us for this important com- 
modity, and though we may rejoice at this, as a 
source of national power and importance, Eng- 
land is making desperate efforts to get rid of the 
yoke which subjects the prosperity of her manu- 
factures and commerce to the soil and industry 
of another country, and she is right. In like ‘ 
manner we are dependent for our sugar on the! Of the all quickeaing —a and — light 
topics and on the negro. We pay annually | Which cometh ano ll- ivng beam 
about twenty-seven millions of dollars for it. If} 4:1 a more blessed influence on the heart 
we could escape this dependence, if those twenty- 


’ That turneth from the world, and gathers in 
seven millions were to become the product of| Its wandering affections, and subdues 
our own land and labor, we should be that much | The vehemence of passion, end in meek 


i And chastened reverence, awaits the time 
richer. A new staple would be added to our | Of Him, who bids the worshippers be still 
agriculture, a fresh field opened to our enterprise| 4nd know that he is God. 
and ingenuity, another department gained, to 


increase the variety and stimulate the activity} WHAT THE SHADOW SAID TO THE DREAMER. 
of our internal, which is more important and 


beneficial, than our foreign trade. At the same amieeet 


time competition would speedily diminish the Once an chamber lonely, sat my shadow wit 
price and extend the consumption of a necessary 


: , Like a real and breathing presence, there it sat upon 
commodity, *hus enlarging the power of all the wall; 


classes to consume all other commodities, and | And it seemed so very human, so much like a living 
: ; woman, 

increasing the comfort and wealth of the whoie That I thought, perchance *t might answer, to my word, 
community. or to my call; 








SILENT WORSHIP. 
BY J. @. WHITTIER. 


The morning was a summer one; the boughs 
Of the green trees were lifted in the wind,— 
The soft south wind, that wandered over earth, 
Touching the long grass and the quiet streams 
With a light wing, es fearing to disturb 

The sanctity of worship. 


’ One by one, 
The multitude had gathered, in the deep 
And bowing sense of man’s unworthiness. 
Slowly and quietly they came—the young, — 
And the gray man,—the modest, glancing girl, 
And the staid gravity of riper years, 
Like noiseless shadows, stealing to their seats. 
As the last footstep passed away, the breeze, 
With its light tones, was audible alone, 
Stirring the willows that o’erhung the dead, 
And whispering to the grave-stones. 


Motionless, 
That congregation worshipped. Silence lay 
Like a strange presence on the very heart, 
Which, gathering nothing from the outward world 
Of sight, or sound, or any thing which makes 
Man’s sacrifice a mockery, had turned 
Deeply upon itself. The human heart _ 
Hath a most complex fashioning. The ties 
Which bind it to the circumstance of earth, 
And its strange yearning for a happiness, 
Drawn from material mockeries, are strong 
As the soul’s master passion. It would gain 
Its elements of happiness and love 
From natural creation, and contrive 
To blend the heartless vanities of man 
With the pure fountain of religious truth. | 

* * * * 


Human pride 
And vanity, are things to be cast off, 
Like an unseemly garment, from the heart 
That boweth unto God, and giveth up 
Its stubborn will and earthward tendencies, 
For the mild teachings and deep solaces 








So, I said, * Pray tell me, Shadow, if thou hearest me 
Happiness is that inward, sweet delight, that at all, t E 
arises from harmony between our will and God’s Why thus outlined on my wall? 
will. 


Answered then the Shadow, turning, ‘““ When thy lamp 
is trimmed and burning 
Though there is a regard due to education Only, can I teach the lesson thou shouldst ever learn 
, . 
and the tradition of our fathers, truth will ever from me; 


: It is, that when thy light is vanished, thy diseerning 
deserve, as well as claim the preference.— Penn. sense is banished, 
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And thy wisdom scarce can teach thee, shadows from | But at last the spell was broken. Be these words a 
reality ; | sign and token 

In the a thou wouldst vainly blunder on to find | Of the words to which I listened, in that fancy world 


the key 80 wide ; 
Of my being’s mystery.” | And believe, as I do also, that perchance the truth 
bid 
Said ‘chillies = revealing seems like some faint a In the accents of my guide. 
Over me, of spirit voices, heard within my soul before ; 
And it may be, in my scorning, I have let those words VALENTINE JAMERAY DUVAL. 
of warning (Continued from page 768.) 
eae >: at the portal of my heart’s unopen| More powerfully than by all that he saw 
Thou, the picture illustrative of them, I will study o’er, around him, was he attracted by the spectacle of 
Thou must leave me never more.” | the starry heavens. The frequent reading in the 


fe Keatenren ve ent owen Almanac had already at Clezantaine afforded 
a rritaoap tbtees power, said the Shadow; | him an indescribable pleasure, because the course 


I was born to do thy bidding, I can follow only thee; of the moon for a whole year was therein fore- 


I am thine while life is lasting, ever more before thee| told in a way to him inconceivable and prophetic. 
casting 


Then, too, he learned something of those héa- 
1 aoe _ and evil thou couldst hope to) venly signs of a ram, a bull, a lion and a erab, 
But ber, just as thine i d into which at certain seasons the sun and moon 
MMpust be hae mY Onward’ coaeee| entered. Brother Palemon had told him, that 
Take heed where thou leadest me.” | those signs of which the Almanac speaks, were 

«| am with thee in thy sadness, in thy hours of joy to be found among the stars of heaven, but how, 


and gladness, or where, he knew not. Even the hermits of St. 
In the moonlight calm, and sunlight, 1 am with thee| Anna could give him no information. But our 
every where.” 


; Duval had no rest, he must inquire and know 

“« Dost thou cease from being never? dost thou follow| »}, or6 the goat or the bull kept themselves hid- 
me forever ? 

I have doubted, in the darkness, if the truth thou| de among the = of Santee On one of the 
uttered there !”? highest oaks on the edge of the wood he built 


“ Test my words by light,”? was answered ; “on thy| for himself out of willow-twigs and ivy, a sort 
heart this motto wear, 


¢ ; », |of throne like a stork’s nest; the throne itself 
Light, the truth will ever bear.” | 154m which he there sat, was the remains of an 


Then my taper burning brightly, more colossal and|old bee-hive. Here in clear nights he spent 
unsightly 


Y many an hour, during which he examined with 

one eae much like human, there upon My| the closest attention every quarter of the Heaven, 
c ; . . 

And it stood up like a column, as it said, all slow and|!” order perhaps to discover among the stars the 
solemn, form of one of those celestial animals. It hap- 


“ Wouldst thou question of my being, when death| pened with him, however, as with the deaf and 
throws its shadowy 


— _. | dumb child, for whom the word ‘tree’ has been 

Over aa a = - act of life’s drama closes, with written down, while the meaning of the word is 
Mortal, wouldct thou know it all?” | defined in a picture or by the language of signs, 

s and who in. vain endeavors to discover a resem- 

os _— Siemon thou hast spoken; be the silenee| +), 5co between the written sign and the form of 


While, once more, Oh, shadowy presence! I may listen| ® tree. 
unto thee.” 


: As in the material world, at the right time 
« When rs soul, no longer clinging to the things of 


Earth, ic winging hunger finds its food, and every awakened want 
: : as »,| its supply, so is it in the spiritual world. The 

” rp oti a matey en ere solnd tan honest impulse towards knowledge is 
And thy at to dust returning, and the grave impris- ore the care wi e or Providence that 
ons thee, : irects the force of animal instinct to its goal. 
Then I perish, cease to be! | Whatever helps to invigorate and unfold, is fur- 

“I bat Shy to the portals ; Spirit-Land is for immor-| pished at the right time. It was just at the 
wnt time of the great annual fair of St. George, at 

ra Sm not dare to enter, where the feet of angels} 7:1) e, that the hermits sent their young ong 
Where the Tree of Life i ing, and the Springs of| vant into the city, to execute certain commis- 
Lik ws Eaten, rye = sions. While curiously gazing at the beautiful 
There aa. not stand beside thee, when thy scroll is things exposed for sale, he discovered to his in- 
ae expressible joy, a celestial chart, a representation 
See ee —— of the earth, and four maps representing the four 
‘ : quarters of the globe. The wages he had earned 
eee Lanne Lot the early mora) + Clesantaine, remained almost entire in his 
I had been in dream-land roving, with my shadow for | Possession, and this treasure, amounting to five 
a guide; or six francs, he bad with him always in bis 





ry 
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pocket. The moment had now come to make 
a right investment of this hitherto dead and use- 
less capital. With joy he gave it all to secure 
possession of the precious charts. 

In a few days the happy Duval had got so far 
in the celestial chart that the relative situation 
of most of the constellations was known to him; 
it became plain to him, also, that the pictures 
on the charts were not drawn on the heavens, 
but that to every picture a group of stars be- 
longed, which had little to do with the form of 
a bull ora ram. Had there only been some one 
to describe and name to him one of these groups, 
it would have been easy for him, according to 
their relative places on the chart, to find out the 
other pictures also, but he had himself to devise 
a means of escape from this embarrassment, and 
his reflections soon led him the right way. 

He had learnt that the pole-star, which desig- 
nates the north pole of the heavens as well as 
the earth, always occupies the same place. Could 
he only find this, so he inferred, then he would 
have at all hours of the night, in summer and in 
winter, a fixed point from which the relative 
places of the constellations would be ascertained. 
But who was to tell him where to find in the 
heavens the north pole? In this uncertainty, a 
piece of information he had got by hearsay be- 
came of service. He had heard that there is a 


steel needle which always turns one end toward 


the north, and might therefore serve to ascertain 
the different quarters of the world. His earnest 
desire to see such a wonderful needle and make 
use of it. was gratified by one of the old hermits 
who had in his possession a pocket compass, and 
willingly lent it to the eager Duval. The direc- 
tion in which the pole-star is to be seen, now 
became known to him, but how high or low the 
north star stands, he knew not. This important 
discovery, however, was made after several vain 
inquiries and failures. He first tried to find the 
pole-star by means of a straight branch directed 
towards a star of the third magnitude, standing 
in the north. By boring this branch he made 
it a tolerable large tube; if the star to which 
this instrument was directed was the true one, 
then it must always be seen through the tube. 
But alas! the tube was searcely bored, when the 
star, to which it was directed, passed from the 
field of vision; and not more fortunate were 
ether experiments, until at last the tube broke. 
Yet the curiosity of our young inquirer was not 
diverted from its path by such disappointments. 
A reed of elder, from which the pith was re- 
moved, was next fastened to the top of the large 
oak, that served for an observatory, in such a 
way that it could be turned at pleasure, up and 
down, to the right or to the left. This contri- 
vance led at last to success; the pole-star-was 
found, and therewith the key to the gradual ex- 
planation of the s groups, and to a know- 
ledge of the constellations. 


When the living thirst for knowledge is awak- 
ened in man, it never rests satisfied with inquir. 
ing into what lies before the eyes. Even the 
salmon, when the migratory impulse begins to 
urge it, is not diverted from its course, when at 
one time it ascends to the source and at another 
descends to the mouth of the stream. So the 
mind of man, in the midst of the visible world, 
is bent upon knowing the beginning and end of 
all phenomena. What are these stars, Duval 
asked himself, and how far is it to them from my 
oak? More fruitlessly now, than when before 
he possessed the charts he tried to find the signs 
of animals in the heavens, did his eye exert it- 
self to find a measure below for the things 
above; on all sides the desired end retreated 
before him; the nearer he appeared to come to 
it, the farther did it retire into the depths of in- 
finity, which no inquiries of the senses, but only 
the inward eye of the spirit, can penetrate. 

Whatever may be the size of the earth, that 
would be more easily ascertained, so thought our 
advancing scholar, if the representation of the 
earth, which he had lying before him, could only 
be understood. His charts were his constant 
companions. In the lonely woods he spread 
them on the ground before him, while the cows 
grazed around him. What the many lines, some 
straight and some curved, which were drawn 
upon the representation of the globe —what they 
meant, he thought deeply for days. At last the 
broad girdle drawn around the middle of the 
earth, and divided into three hundred and sixty 
little black and white spaces, led him to think 
that they were intended to represent distances. 
A light rose upon him, which at once made all 
clear; the riddle was solved; the little spaces 
signified miles (he knew as yet no other measure 
for earthly distances,) and consequently he con- 
sidered that the circumference of the earth con- 
sisted of no more nor less than three hundred 
and sixty French miles or leagues. 

He could scarcely wait for dinner time to com- 
municate his grand discovery to the hermits. 
The learned brother shook his head, but had no- 
thing to say. One of the others had been, in 
his youth, at St. Nicholas de Barry, in Calabria. 
He stated that on that journey he had travelled 
more than three hundred and sixty leagues, but 
that land and ~vater extended farther ; a distance 
of three hundred and sixty miles could not reach 
round the earth. 

The poor Duval stood there now with his dis- 
covery, ashamed and at a loss; either the charts, 
for which he had sacrificed his whole property, 
were good for nothing, or the key to them lay 
so entirely hidden from him, that he must give 
up the hope - finding it. But even on ve 
occasion, as it always opportunely happens in the 
animal and in the spiritual er * Meteniened 
desire found its gratification. Our young hermit 
was accustomed to attend mass at Luneville 
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every Sunday, and on these occasions to execute | in comparison with the much smaller portion of 


various commissions for the brethren. On the 


inhabited land, filled him with astonishment. 


next day after the disheartening event, which | What kinds of living creatures, so he asked 


had befallen him in the career of his investiga- | 
tions, he made his Sunday visit to the city, and 


himself, are moving in the depths of the sea, 
and for what are they created, since man, the 


at the close of the mass, walked a while in the | lord of the earth, cannot see nor know, much 
garden of the monastery. There he saw Mr. | less make use of them. 


Remy, the gardener, seated at the end of a| 
walk, reading. His curiosity, always awake, | 


prompted him to ask what the gentleman was 
reading, and to his joyful surprise, he learned | 
that the book was an Introduction to the learn- | 
ing of Geography. 


It was De Launai’s little | 
geography, very popular at the time. Poor | 
Duval burned with desire to read the book; he 
ventured the entreaty, that Mr. Remy would 
lend it to him, and his request was complied 
with. With the intention of transcribing it, he | 
took the book with many thanks, but could not 
resist the desire temedienthe to know its con- 
tents. Already on his way home, he learned 
that the little black and white spaces of the cen- 
tralline of his representation of the globe 
denoted degrees, every one of which was twenty- 
five French miles, fifteen German geographical 
miles, and in every country, according to the 
difference in the length of its miles, a certain 
number of that common measure of distance. 
He immediately learned also, what the other 
lines meant, which cut the central line or the 
equator, from the north to the south. He 
thought now of nothing but making himself a 
globe, in order to the better understanding of 
what he had learned. Hazel-sticks bent to re- 
present one way the length, and the other the 
breadth of the earth, were fastened together 
horizontally and perpendicularly, and then 
notched with a kuife to represent three hundred 
and sixty degrees in one direction, and ninety in 
the other. Now first was the distinct under- 
standing of his charts laid open to our inquiring 
young hermit, when he spread them out upon 
the ground under the shelter of the wood, and 
by aid of the compass which he had borrowed, 
arranged them in the due directions. Then his 
inquiring spirit could wander forth from the 
point where Luneville lay, now to this country, 
now to that, in this, or the other quarter of the 
globe, and shortly he could answer promptly and 
with certainty any question about the situation 
of this or that place. Not content ee this, 
he sought out in De Launai’s Geography, the 
conta of the rivers and the outlines of the sea 
coast, noted on both the situations of remark- 
able cities, especially of the capitals. His suc- 
cess was such that, after a while, he was as 
familiar with the several cities on his charts, as 
their own citizens, and as he was with the dif- 
ferent parts and trees of the woods near St. 
Anna. Other th also came into his mind, 
which attracted him on to still further investi 
tions. The broad expanse of water on the 


The longing for knowledge in Duval had risen 
to a passionate heighth. It was now directed 
especially towards other countries, of which he 
thought all day and dreamed by night; the cir- 
ele of his knowledge had extended in other 
directions. In every house, whither the errands 
of his old masters led him, he inquired for 
books; and where books were to be got, if he 
could not find one, he took another. In this 
way a translation of Plutarch’s Lives and the 
history of Quintus Curtius had come his hands, 
and became his amusement in the retired grotto 
of the old quarry. But all these new elements 
of knowledge were the sparks which kindled the 
desire to know more. The whole earth with its 
countries, not only as they are now, but as they 
formerly were, when other races inhabited them, 
he longed to know. Before every old wall, be- 
fore every monument of past times, he paused 
with reverential thoughts; he contemplated 
every stone, every inseription, and would gladly 
have understood their language, to learn who 
had dwelt there, and what were their fortunes. 

Books, in his innocent over-estimate of human 
wisdom, seemed to teach and tell all things. But 
how was he to procure books, after he had spent 
all his wealth in the purchase of his charts? 
The booksellers, old and new, whose shops he 
often visited, devouring with greedy eyes, the 
titles of the books, when nothing more was per- 
mitted, weuld not so much as lend their trea- 
sures. What one wished to obtain from them, 
could be had only for money; but money— 
where was this to be gotten? 

A spiritual force, like that which stirred in 
Daval, breaks for itself a path through all ex- 
ternal obstructions, and powers are developed 
anknown to one who has grown up surrounded 
by abundance. Duval had learned that the skins 
of certain wild animals, as well as the flesh of 
others, were sold in the city, at greater or less 
prices. In that portion of the forest belonging 
to them, the proprietors of St. Anns had the 
right, not. only to pasture their cows, but also 
to hunt and cutch the game, birds and quad- 
rupeds. The former owners of the place had 
exercised the latter right to its full extent ; but 
since that. resort of huntsman had become, 
by brother Michael’s purchase, occupied by 
quite other inmates, and the forest, with its wild 
animals, was the property of pious, peace-loving 
hermits, it had fallen under the power of those 
four-footed tyrants of the wood, which the hunts- 
man a ines as hurtful. Martens and 


pole-cats, foxes and wild cats, here perpetrated 
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their murderous deeds undisturbed, for the good 
old brothers had neither guns nor other fire-arms, 
they made use of neither snares nor poison, in 
order to execute justice, as would have been 
their duty, upon the robbers and murderers in 
their domain. When Duval saw the nightin- 
gale, whose song delighted him, bleeding in the 
talons of the wild cat, or the young of the 
thrush or the robin carried off and destroyed by 
a nightly attack of the blood-thirsty marten, he 
was not disposed to allow such things to be. The 
lament, which the parent birds raised the next 
morning over their empty nests, touched him 
deeply. The birds uttering their melancholy 
longing for that which we had loved and pos- 
sessed, stirred in him a melancholy longing for 
that which he too loved but did not possess. 
Both might be assisted. The cries of the inno- 
cent sufferers called for retribution, and the 
murderers must atone for their guilt with life 
and wealth, and upon whom could the office of 
avenging the birds better devolve than on him 
who exercised the authority of judge and aven- 
ger with a powerful hand. No other transferable 
property was found on the guilty than their fur, 
and this Duval appropriated to himself. 

The old fathers of St. Anna, although they 
lived on terms of neutrality and peace with the 
wild inhabitants of the neighboring wood, some- 
times experienced an emotion of irritation against 
their bold, four-footed neighbors, when they dis- 
covered sometimes of a morning that their geese 
had been robbed by the fox, and the poultry 
murdered by the marten, and the pole-cat. They 
made no objection then, when their young atten- 
dant joined to his office of herdsman, the busi- 
ness of a hunter, and came home, now with the 
trophy of a fox-skin, and now with the felt of a 
marten. How the strange lad, without gun, 
lead or powder, armed only with bow and arrows, 
succeeded with various ingenious traps in eatch- 
ing the cunning fox and the shy marten, the 
brethren heard often with admiration. But his 
hunting was not always without its dangers. 
One day he entered the common room, bleedin 
with many wounds and covered with blood, with 
a dead wild cat borne on a stick as a trophy. 
He had boldly chased this murderous apimal 
until, wounded on the head by his club, it took 
refuge in a hollow tree. There, in its hiding 
hole, he worried it so with his stick, that the 
animal at last rushed fearlessly out and sprang 
upon his head, which it tore with its talons and 
its teeth, until the stout youth tore it off and 
dashed its head against the trunk of the tree. 
He called quietly to the terrified fathers : ‘Don’t 
be frightened, reverend fathers, no harm has 
happened tome. You see here the murderer of 
our singing birds. I have conquered him, and 
washing with a little water and wine will soon 
heal my ‘wounds.”’ 

To the officer of justice, who inflicts the pun- 
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isbment of death on criminals, rightfully belongs: 
not only their moveable possessions, but also al] 
their remaining property and income, as their 
natural heirs are like them outlawed, and have 
fled the country. The revenues of the foxes and 
martens consisted particularly in the flesh of 
hares and woodcocks, and in the autumn, now 
and then, of snipes. Of these Duval appro. 
priated, in his trade with the furriers, hatters 
and cooks, as many as fell into his traps. And 
in the mistaken idea that all the game found in 
the wood-district of the former hunting-house of 
Alba and present hermitage of St. Anna, be- 
longed to the latter, he would have entrapped 
even the deer and the roes, that were reserved 
for the Duke, if they had been more abundant, 
and could have been dug out and smoked out 
and caught as easily as the fox and the marten, 
or as that shameless foe of the harmless, play- 


ful fishes, the sea-otter. 
[To be continued. |] 


PHILA DELPHIA MARKET'S. 

Frovre asp Meat.—The Flour market continues 
much depressed, without changing prices. Shipping 
brands are still offered at $4 37 per barrel. Sales to 
retailers and bakers at from $4 44 to 4 50 for common 
and fancy lots. Extra and fancy brands, at from $5 25 
to 600. Rye Flour is more inquired after. Sales at 
$3 00, and Corn Meal, $2 87 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is little inguiry for Wheat, and 
prices are dull and drooping. Sales of good red at 
at $1 00 a $1 05 per bushel, and small lots of white 
from $1 25 to 1 28 Rye is firmly held. Sales of 
Penna. at 69.a70¢. Corn—smali sales of good yel- 
low at 59 cts. in store and in the cars. Oais— 
Penna. brought 34c, and Delaware 33c. 

Croverseep is in unchanged. Sales at $5 a 5 37} 

er 64 lbs. Timothy sells slowly at 2} a 2}, and 

laxseed at $1 30. 


—__— 

OR SALE—A BARGAIN.—The large Copper 

Plate from which the Friends Marriage Certifi- 
cates have been printed. Size, 12 by 24. 

These Certificates can be sold at a handsome profit. 
Apply to PARRISH & BRADSHAW, 

all Paper Warehouse, N. E. cor. Third and Arch. 
2nd mo. 20th—3 times. 

YBERRY BUARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Uw) The Spring term of this School will commence 
on the 22d of 3d month, 1858, and continue twenty 
weeks, 

Terms, $60 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other at the end of the term. For Circulars con- 
taining particulars, ad ress 

JANE HILLBORN & SISTERS, 
Byberry P. O., 23d Ward, Philada., Penna. 
2d mo. 6, 1858—3m. 

“RIENDS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—For Boys an» 

Girts.—Corner of 4th and Green Sts. 

The new session will commence on 2d day,—Ist of 
2d mo. 

Entrance to Boy's School, on Dillwyn St. To Girls, 
on 4th St. 

Reference— Hannan M. Levick, 532 Dillwyn St. 

s : Janz Jounson, 533 Fourth St. 

Davin Exus, 617 Franklin St. 
M. Saunders, 543 York Avenue. 
lst mo. 20, 1858. 


Merrhiew 4 Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penns. Bank 





